






































literature of Europe owes to them. 





_ ‘were at the choice of the troubadour. 
sVanzoni, the Sestini, and all the lyrick mea- 
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SELECT TALE. 


GEOFFREY RUDEL, 
THE TROUBADOUR. . 

The first awakening light which fell upon 
the modern world, when the dark ignorance 
in which it had been wrapped for many cen- 
turies, was about to be dispelled, was shed by 
the _— of the Provencal poets. Nothing 
ean be more unjust or ungenerous than to try 
their compositions by those rules of criticism 
which an acquaintance with the classical 
writers (whose names and existence were 
unknown to the troubadours) and the success- 
ful efforts of later and more gifted poets have 
enabled us to arrive at. The disadvantage un- 
der which they wrote, with no other than their 
own taste, no other inspiration than their own 
feelings, should be taken into the estimate; 
the state of the society whose applause they 
sought should be considered; it should be re- 








’ membered, too, that the language in which 


they wrote has become obsolete, and that its 
lighter graces are not felt nor understood even 
by the natives of the land in which they lived. 

ith all these considerations every candid 
mind will be inclined to award the trouba- 
dours of Provence the reputation which they 


_have enjoyed. 


An elegant modern writer, although he con- 
he does not always understand, and sel- 

dom relishes their productions, admits that 
they possessed individually great merit for 


_ the age in which they lived; and unhesitat- 


ingly acknowledges the obligations which the 
t “The 
most intricate disposition of rhymes,” he says, 
he 





ures of Italy and Spain, were borrowed from 
treasury. With such a command of po- 


. tical sounds, it was natural that he should 
— delight into ears not yet rendered fa- 
m 


r to the artifices of verse; and even now 
the fragments of these ancient lays quoted by 
M. Sismondi, and M. Ginguene, seem to pos- 


sess a sort of charm that has evaporated in 
_ translation, 


t Upon this harmony, and upon 
the facility with which mankind are apt to be 
deluded into an admiration of exaggerated 
sentiment in poetry, they depend for their 
influence; and, however vapid the songs of 
Provence may seem to our apprehensions, 
ey were undoubtedly the source from which 
poetry for many centuries derived a portion 

of its habitual language.” 
,. No poet for the times in which he lived 
illustrated more strikingly in his life, and in 
verses, the beauties and the defects which 
elonged to his age and his profession than 
tey Rudel. Dante and Petrarch have 


borne testimony to his genius, and the latter 


ed his miserable fate with that pa- 


thetic grace which adorns every line he has 
written. 

He was one of the poor relatives of a noble 

family, and thus obtained such an education, 
and acquired such accomplishments, as soon 
distinguished him among the troubadours of 
his time. At a very early age he had devo- 
ted himself wholly to compositions, and the 
most brilliant success crowned his efforts. — 
He was caressed and rewarded by the nobles 
of his native land with that prodigal liberality 
which was a characteristic of the time. He 
was flattered and distinguished by the ladies, 
to whom a license was then given by the com- 
mon consent of society, which too frequently 
degenerated into extreme dissolouteness of 
morals. To acommon mind this would have 
been the topmost height that his ambition 
would have chosen to mount; but Rudel’s 
heart pined for an ideal excellence, which he 
found not in the world. The glittering inse- 
curity of his position made him restless; he 
knew that he was the plaything of fashion, 
and that the same caprice which had raised 
could cast him down again. His heart was 
filled with passionate sentiments which found 
no responsive feelings in those which surroun- 
ded him. Love, which was the very essence 
of his being, and which was the inspiration as 
well as theme of his poetry, consumed him 
for the lack of something to feed upon. 
Rudel starved in the midst of plenty; and 
at length constant meditation on some model 
of fancied beauty and goodness in the fairer 
sex produced a morbid tone of thinking, which 
is common enough to minds which the rays of 
genius have penetrated, and which the world, 
not altogether unjustly, calls madness; for it 
neither begins, nor ends, nor is it connected, 
with any of the notions which they common- 
ly entertain. 

It was while his mind was in this state of 
agitation, a prey to the visionary imaginations 
of a distempered fancy, that he was present 
at a grand festival given by one of the barons 
of Provence. Among the gallant revellers 
were some who had lately returned from tra- 
vel, and who introdueed the name of the queen 
of Tunis in their discourse. The praises 
which they lavished on her beauty, her art, 
and her virtue, caught Rudel’s attention.— 
He listened eagerly, and his imagination in- 
stantly suggested to him thatj ir queen 
must be the incarnation of th led glory 
and excellence which he had been so long 
dreaming of. Wrapped in these contempla- 
tions, he leaned his head upon his hand; and, 
unmindful of the company by which he was 
surrounded, gave himself up to the sweet and 
bitter fancies which crowded on his brain.— 
He was roused from them by a person sitting 
next him, who handed to him a portrait mag- 
nificently adorned with jewels. It was the 











likeness of the youthful queen of Tunis; and, 
unskilful as the artists of that day were, the 
beauty of the original was such that even a 
faint resemblance was enough to justify the 
travellers’ praises. Rudel, having learnt 
whose portrait it was, sat for a few moments 
like one entranced. Big tears of wild trans- 
port rushed into his eyes, and fell rapidly on 
his beard; then, as if in a phrenzy, he seized 
his lyre, and burst into a passionate rhapsody 
of admiration, and concluding his song with a 
solemn devotion of himself and his lyre to the 
queen of Tunis, to whom, as toa saint, he 
vowed to make a pilgrimage. The beauty of 
the verses, the passionate and touching man- 
ner in which he sung them, wholly captivated 
the company, and they hardly peceived in 
their applause that the object of it had depar- 
ted, and, to the great alarm of the owner, 
that he had taken the portrait with him. His 
eccentricities had of late became so frequent 
that this excited but little astonishment among 
his friends. On the following day the costly 
setting and frame of the picture was returned 
by one of the vassals of the baron, but the 
picture and Rudel were heard of no more. 

An event like this made no small noise.— 
Rudel’s fame was at its height; the beauty of 
the queen of Tunis now came to be universal- 
ly associated it with it, and both was a subject 
ofconversation and interest throughout Pro- 
vence. Inquiries were made every where for 
Rudel, but in vain; months elapsed, and still 
he was not heard of. 

A stately ship was on its course for Tunis. 
Barons, and knights, and ladies, crowded its 
decks, and were impatiently looking out for 
the port at which they were to land. The 
christian queen of Tunis had published thro’- 
out the European courts her intention of hold- 
ing a solemn joust and tournament, and all 
christendom was hastening thither to share 
in the festivities. The golden sun was sink- 
ing in the west, and the vessel was moving 
slowly and steadily on with the slight breeze 
that had just sprung up. At the prow sate, 
or rather reclined, a wretched looking man, 
in the coarse garb of a pilgrim. The scallop 
shells around his hood, the staff and scrip, 
denoted that he was engaged in the fulfilment 
of some vow—a practice which was so com- 
mon in those days as to excite no wonder 
among the other passengers of the vessel.— 
But the bright and wild eye of the pilgrim, 
the emaciated and care-marked features, the 
hectick flush on his cheek, and his enfeebled 
form, seemed to denote that his mortal pil- 
grimage was nearat an end; and that his vow, 
whatever it was, must be fulfilled speedily or 
not at all. A boy, who seemed to be his at- 


tendant and his only companion, stood near 
him. 





The pilgrim gazed intently on the sinking 


én 


. THE SOUVENIR. 





luminary, and made a sign to the boy, who 
brought a lyre. The pilgrim took it in his 
hands, and, after a short prelude, began to 
sing an ode tothe sun. After a few lines, ex- 
pressing his admiration of its splendour, his 
voice sank, and he bewailed, with a most 
touching pathos, his own fate, which he seem- 
ed aware was at hand, when the light of his 
existence. should set in the grave. “The melo- 
dy and beauty of his lay had attracted most 
of the passengers to his side, and among them 
were several who, by his voice and his poet- 
ry, discovered that, which otherwise they 
could never have imagined—that the expiring 
pilgrim was the once handsome and gay 
Geoffrey Rudel, the prince of Provencal trou- 
badours. Thestory of his vow was well known 
and it was not necessary to ask him whither he 
was journeying. When he saw he wasrecogniz- 
ed, he prayed such of the knights as he knew 
best, to have him conveyed to Tunis, as soon 
as they could, that he might once gaze upon 
the beauty of the queen, the contemplation of 
whose image, he said, had kept him alive. 
He had been wandering about in search of a 
ship, keeping up such disguises as were ne- 
cessary to prevent his being discovered, in 
which event he knew he should be stopped at 
any of the Provencal ports. He had jour- 
neyed on foot through a great part. of Spain; 
and this exertion, joined to the distress of his 
mind, had reduced him to the deplorable con- 
dition in which he then was. 

In the times of which we speak, a romantic 
feeling pervaded all classes; but, even if this 
had not beenso,the sight of the poor troubadour 
‘was enough to have interested every beholder 





in his favour. The ship reached her port, 
and, while the attenuated form of Rudel was 
carried on shcre, with all possible care and 
tenderness, a messenger was despatched to the 
court to. inform the queen of his arrival. 

The songs which he had composed in cele- 
bration of her beauty during his wanderings, 
and which had been diffused as rapidly as 
was then usual with all the productions of the 


He bowed his head till his lips touched the 
fair hand of the still kneeling queen. 
the. attendants came to raise him, but the 
spirit. had fled, and the ill-fated poet was 
no more. 

The festivities at Tunis were changed to 
mourning: the queen, with a constancy and 
earnestness which in these days may seem 
absurd, remained inconsolable for his death. 
The most marked honors were paid to his 
memory; and, embalmed as it is in the verses 
of Dante and Petrarch, his name will live as 
long as the literary history of Europe shall 
exist. 





In giving place to the production of our correspond- 
ent Pierre, we shall just observe that our ideas differ 
somewhat from those he seems to have adopted in giv- 
ing locality instead of state to the immortal spirit after 


the dissolution of its connexion with the tenement of 
clay—we wish to be understood as giving implicit belief 
to all that fell from the Lip of Truth, as recorded in the 
New Testament—from which it appears that the Sa- 


viour of man, spoke frequently to his disciples and 
followers in parables, or instructive lessons—as much 


as to say, imagine to yourselves ‘‘a sower went forth 
to sow,” &c. not that he had allusion to any individual 


sower or seed. For a beautiful description of Heaven, 


we refer our readers to a poetical extract under that ti- 
tle in this paper—and for its opposite, to an article 
from the Christian Observer, entitled ‘‘ Review of the 
Confessions of aGamester,” who after living a long life 
of estrangement from all good, thus replies to the solici- 
tation of a benevolent physician, who urges him to ap- 
ply to the only source of good and consolation to the 
sin sick soul. 

*** T cannot bear,’ he exclaimed to hear of 
such things; they might have been mine, but 
The people you speak of have 


they are not. 
served God in their health and strength, when 
I despised and rejected him—they went tv 
the home in the diligent search and expecta- 
tion of which they had patiently waited all 
their days. I have never entertained God 
in all my thoughts—I have endeavored to 
banish him thence; I cannot meet him as m 


One of 


since the rich man ‘in hell lifted up his eyes 
in torment.” The boldest imagination cannot 


conceive the agony he has endured since that 
period. 


It is a thought from which our minds 
shrink back with horror. Nature rises up 


and urges us to disbelieve the fact—yet we 


must believe it. If we do not, we proclaim 


our religion a cunningly devised fable: we 
proclaim that there is no truth in the Bible 
that there is no order—that there is no God, 
The foundation of our morals, of all that is 
fair and beautiful, of our private and politi- 
cal relationship would be overturned. The 
pure atmosphere of the world’s best hopes 
would be darkened by clouds and tempests, 
and the good man would wander without star 
or beacon. 
lived eighteen centuries ago? 
it is said ‘‘is the same in every age as in ey- 
ery clime.” 
applicable to us; we must be judged by the 
same criticism—and if we are hereafter to 
give a strict account, if we are to be punish- 
ished for our evil actions, is it not strange that 
we should delay the work of repentance, un- 
til laid on our last pillow? 
say unto ourselves ‘* sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof;’? and scarce ever think of 


Are we better than the men who 
Human nature 


The same laws are therefore 


That we should 


that long, long, rest which the dead man 
takes. When disease hath set his lion paw 
upon us, we may cry out to God—to the strong 
God of the christians. But the Deity will 
laugh at our calamity and mock when our 
fear cometh, and what is more terrible than 


the displeasure of Jehovah? Who could avert 
his thunders when he comes down in his wrath 
—our friends cannot save us. 
come around our beds and stretch out their 
hands, but they cannot fight death. 


They may 


They 


troubadours throughout Europe, had reached 
also the court of the queen of Tunis, where 
all the arts of polite life were encouraged. 
The queen was perfectly acquainted with 
Rudel’s devoted passion for her, and had gi- 
ven into the feeling which so romantic and 
distinguished a lover was calculated to inspire, 
until she found she had really for the bewil- 
dered poet a warm and serious interest. On 
receiving the news of his arrival, and of his 
illness, which prevented his coming to court, 
she hastened down to the port. 

In, a small building on the sea shore she 
found the hapless troubadour. The knights 
and ladies who had been his companions on 
the voyage stood by him as he lay on the 
floor, unable to move, and exhausted by the 
fatigue of having been borne from the ship. 

The queen rushed into the room, and when 
she beheld the dying man, forgetting every 
thing but the-emotions of her heart, she knelt 


friend—I have all along been his enemy; 
dare not meet him as my foe—and yet I must 
do it—Oh! how shall I contend with One so 
much mightier than I?—I cannot submit to 
One whom I have so long and so heartily ©p-| snot go any farther, and we areleft to grope 
posed. If you can keep my poor, tottering ¢h h foturity al No: thre is bare 
frame together for a few: months, something|‘27OU8 ‘uturity atone. No; there is but Un 
might be done; I might change my purposes.’,atm can save us amid the loud thunders of a 
“¢ Alas!’ replied the physician, ‘these are battling Judgment. It is the Man of sorrows. 
vain suggestions; a very few days must finish To Him then let us apply, before the sun of 
your earthly course: let me prevail on you to'our hope goes down, and the night cloudag 
employ them more profitably than in seeking .o.4¢ over us Presad 
to avoid what is inevitable. Mercy is yet to il 7 
be found if you seek it with all your heart;—| 
God is nigh unto those who call upon him o 


may make our coffins and wrap us in white 
shrouds, and put linen on the windows. They 
may bury us, and plant over our graves the 
willow and the jessamine: but this is all; they 














Reluctant as we are to proceed to extremities, (a8 
( ir Northern and Eastern readers will perceive) yet 
faithfully; and though your time is very short, we are now compelled to the painful necessity of giv- 
yet encugh remains to obtain pardon and ing publicity to the remonstrance of our friend Cela 


peace if you seek it earnestly; but do not defer don;—after which, if the weather does not mend, we 
it—you cannot live through another week.’ | ™USt €ven—put up with it 
«¢ “'Then,’ he retorted in an agony, ‘before! FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENTR. 
é ; J | Written under the influence of the present wet weather. 


down beside him, and imprinted a kiss on his 
palecoldforehead. “Live for me,” she cried: 
**T beseech to live for her whom your verses 
and your devotedness have inspired with a 
like passion! Here, at your feet, I lay my 
power and my crown, and ask only to share 
them with you!” Tears and sobs prevented 
her proceeding. 

The dying man raised himself as well as ‘he 
could, and gazed, as if he would gaze away 
his soul, upon the eyes which bent weeping 
over him. “I die,” he said, faintly, ‘<I die 


the end of another week I shall be—(and he 
paused) yet why do I hesitate to speak the 
truth plainlyy:when the fact will soon prove 
itself?—b the end of another week I shall 
be in he all be?—I am there now—for 
what is t the truth seen too late? I 
now see and feel the truth I have so long 
despised and trampled on, and that is hell— 
it is begun already, and will continue forever, 
it is the worm that never dies, the fire that 
never can be quenched.” 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
Itis now eighteen hundred years since Laz- 





happily, for my vow is kept, and heaven is 
within my sight. Bright saint I am thine!” 


arus died, it is now eighteen hundred years 





Ye sombrous clouds that roll on high, 
Please shut the flood-gates of the sky, 
And drench no more poor souls with rain, 
But letus see the sun again. — 


Three tedious months have passed away 
Without a cheering beam or ray 

Of his refulgent light, and we 

Have borne it long and patiently; 


Hope now has fled, and pleasure too 
And we’re beset by ‘‘ devils blue.” 
‘They haunt us morning, noon and night, 
And keep us ina woeful plight. 


In pity then, please stop the rain 

And let us see the sun a os 

And ‘as in daty bound” we'll pray 

On every clear and sunny day, CELADON. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY ‘20, 1828. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
QpComplaints have been received from our New- 








York subscribers that they do not receive the Souvenir, lowing notice, which has been sent to us by 
in due time after its publication—in answer thereto we his Majesty’s Consul. 


apparently in good health, with his two sons. 


expired. ‘The Legislature met on Tuesday, 
appointed a Committee to superintend the fu- 
neral, which was to take place Thursday, and 
after passing resolutions alike honorable to 
themselves and the deceased, adjourned. 


THE SOUVENIR 


‘|termination of the present Presidential contest, we|Friday last, for securing to authors and pro- 
& | should see him at the head of the General Government. |prietors of books, maps and charts the sole 


DEATH OF GOVERNOR CLINTON. |right of publishing for the period of twenty- 
With deep regret we announce the death ofjeight years, instead of fourteen as at present, 


DE WITT CLINTON. On Monday even-|proprietors of copy rights already secured,to 


ng at 7 o’clock, he was seated in his study,/be entitled to the benefit of the extension. 


We understand that Nassau, New-Provi- 
dence, Port Spain, ‘Trinidad, and Montego- 
Bay, Jamaica, are included in the same order 
in Council with St. Andrews, as Free Ware- 
house Ports.—St. Ann Herald. 


his head suddenly dropped, and he instantly 





A GREAT MAN HATH FALLEN. 


Diep suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, at his 
The tribute of respect|residence in Albany on the evening’ of the 


We are happy to give insertion to the fol- 


state that the package for that place is made up and which this notice directs shall be observed by/11th inst» DE WITT CLINTON, Géyernor 


placed in the Steam Boat office at or before 11 o’clock| British vessels in the port, is every way prop-|of this state. 
on the day of publication, after which it is out of our,et and becoming. 


eontrol. We have, nevertheless, enquired at our Post 
Office and learned that the postage on each number to 


New-York is only one cent, making but fifty-two cents|€TS of the several British ships now in port, |sensations. 


We find it difficult-to comment 
upon this truly melancholy dispensation of 
British Consulate, New York. Feb. 16, 1828,\Divine Providence. Death never makes a 

The British Consul requests the command-|sacrifice without causing painful and solemn 
But when his unerring shafts are 


per annum, so that such of our subscribers who prefer| “PON Sunday next, to hoist their colors halfjaimed at one, who has occupied a distinguish- 





receiving them in this way, shall be accommodated by 


mast high, asa mark of respect forthe mem-|ed station among men—one who has made 


leaving their names at the Post Office in N. York, with|©TY Of his Excellency the late De Witt Clin-|that station eminently subservient to the ad- 


a request to forward the list on the 24th proximo. 
Lines on hearing of the decease of his Excellency De 





ton, Governor of this state, whose superior|/vancement of the frrosferity and welfare of 


endowments will justly place him among thelhis country; one who has been a denefactor 


rogapaek first men of this, or any age; by whose death) is species ;—all our feelings and affections 
Witt Clinton, ef New-York, by Rubi, shall appear in ’ y age; by to his sp ; g 


our next. 

The recent poetical communication we have received 
from our Canadian correspondent, ‘* A Druid,” which 
we now publish, is gratifying to us, not only in its in- 
trinsic merit, but as an additional proof of the estima- 
tion in which our miscellany is held, even beyond our 
territorial limits. This indication, corroborated by the 
continued increase of our subscription list, is a source 
of satisfaction to us, and we trust will be considered as 
a pledge and incentive to our persevering exertions to 
render the miscellany in every respect worthy of the 
generous patronage so early bestowed upon it. 

Poetry by H. R. from Holme’s Valley, West Flori- 
da, and Topography by R. H. Washington County, 
Florida, with several other favors have been received, 
and will shortly appear. 

We are much pleased with the juvenile productions 
sent us by Ralph, and would be glad to ‘him in 
the list of our contributors. a 

J. 8. D. will please accept our thanks for the selec- 
tions he was so kind as to send us. Tieonducting a liter- 
ary paper which is designed to please a variety of tastes, 
it is doubtless an advantage to draw from a variety of 
sources; we shall therefore feel obliged to our friends! 
who will send us meritorious productions in prose or 
poetry, designating whether they are original or other- 
wise. 

If a valued correspondent had enquired of us the rea- 
son why the whole of his piece was not published in a 


late number of the Souvenir, (instead of appealing to/ed on the banks of the Delaware, near Belvi- 


the public in a cotemporary journal) we should have 
eandidly told him that we feared it would not add to his 


the scientific world has sustained irreparablejare concentrated in a small compass; their 
loss, and the country one of its brightest orna- intensity is truly painful and solemn—and we 
ments. find it difficult to give vent to our sensations, 
or utterance to our grief. May his enemies 
bury in the tomb which receives his mortal 
remains, all their one “0 may Pa bles- 
: ; sings which he has conferred upon his coun- 
by John Smith, of Belmont county Ohio, du- ate his virtues and his talenia, Wate be re- 
ring the last season, and it is thought that its membered, and may they be long and warm- 


cultivation will one day be ascommon as that!1y cherished in the hearts of his countrymen. 
of tobacco. A few years agothe cultivation) 4, serdam Sentinel. 
| 


of tobacco was introduced there, and now 
LATEST FROM EUROPE, 


vast quantities are raised. 
A man in Scotland has 12 childnen-ef. boys By the packet ship John Jay, Capt. Hold- 
ana § abies deaf and dumb! .__,_\redge, we have also received London dates to 
A widower, 75 years of age, advertises in'the 7th, and Liverpool dates to the 9th of De- 
some of the New-Y ork papers for a widow, 'cember, two days later than our previous in- 
with whom he may unite his destiny. HE telligence. The John Jay sailed in company 
gives a flattering account of himself, but his|with the Pacific, on board of which is the 
age is much against him. robber, Snelson, who was apprehenced with 
Mr. BELL, a member of Congress from|the greater part of the money embezzled 
Tennessee, is represented as canp1D and EL-|from the bank at Petersburg. He is said to 
OQUENT, and as one who would be an honor be insane. 
to any party. No further intelligence has been received 
} There are 108 students attending lectures|in England from Constantinople, but advices 
in the Medical College of Ohio at Cincinnati. |from the ambassadors of the allies were hour- 
In the Medical College of Transylvania in)ly expected. The decision of the Divan, as 
Lexington, Kentucky, the present class con-|our readers will recollect, was to have been 
sists of 151. made on the 11th, but it wasnot known at the 
‘time the John Jay left Liverpool, that the En- 
ielish government had received any despatches 
dere, N: J of so latea date. There was a report that 
ie sli the ambassadors had been refused passports 








EPITOME OF NEWS. 


Cotton of the first quality has been raised 














A large body of iron ore has been discover- 





literary fame, already justly far advanced for so young 
aman. The piece in question was set in type, when, 
distrusting our own judgment on the one hand, and par- 
tiality for the author on the other, it was shewn to sev- 
eral persons of literary taste who all united in a wish 
that it should not appear. 


We extract from the Albion published in New-York, 


the following particulars of the decease of the late Gov-|bany. 


ernor De Witt Clinton, together with the notification 


from the British Consulate, paying a tribute of respect!the Ist of January, a large 


_A recommendation is before the City Coun-'for couriers, so that no further despatches 
\cil of N. Y, for a law to require that every|could be, expected from them, and that they 
jperson in the city, who shall not have had|were preparing to depart immediately. Ad- 
\the Small Pox or Kine Pox, shall be Vaccin-|vices from Paris of the 2d Dec. announce that 
ated. la courier from Vienna had brought intelligence 
The New York Senate have decided by a|that the Divan had assembled, and given its 
vote of 15 to 11, that all the terms of the Sn-|answer to the ambassador, which was as fol- 
preme Court shall be holdepghercafter at Al-|lows: 
1st. Before any negociation, & as a prelimin- 
ions that on/Ty condition, the three Powers shall renounce 
melon which|all intervention direct or indirect, in the af- 






The Pensacola Gazet 


tohis memory. Such courtesies are alike honorable/had grown in an open field, without any pro-/fairs of Turkey and Greece. 


to the deceased and the living, and evince aliberal feel-|tection from the weather, was eaten in that 


ing which should always exist between nations so inti 
mately connected by the ties of language, commerce, 


and acommon origin. Our private opinion is, that he| high as 75. 
has not left'a superior statesman behind him in the Uni- 


Qd. The three Powers shall make a public 
city. Roses were in full bloom m all Decem-jand solemn reparation tothe Ottoman Porte, 
ber, and the thermometer had been up asjfor the insult offered to its flag at Navarin. 

3d. The three Powers shall engage wholly, 
Copy Rights.—A bill was reported in the|to indemnify the Sublime Porte for all the 














*ed States, and always cherished a hope that after the| House of Representatives of the U. S. onjlosses resulting from this insult. 
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ORIGIVAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
IBRAHIM. 
A TURKISH TALE. 


A cloudless night preceded the day which 





was to witness the destruction of the whole 


Turkish fleet. The rays of the full moon 
shone on the arms of the seldiers, as with slow 
and measured tread, each wrapt in his own 


musings, they silently paraded the deck of 
And who that saw that stern, but 
gallant, band of turbaned warriors, could have 


the vessel. 


realized the thought, that ere another night 
should pass, the ‘* wave would be their wind- 


ing sheet,” their requiem the groans of the 


dying? Before the sun had disappeared be- 
neath the blue waves of the ocean, Ibrahim 
Pacha ordered the war trumpet to be soun- 


ded, to summon the officers of his fleet on 
board the flag-ship, from whosc topmast float- 
ed in the evening breeze their own peculiar 
badge, the standard of the crescent; and af- 
ter giving orders to each of them, he conclu- 
ded the council by solemnly observing, “ My- 
self, will be sentinel to-night on board the 


Admiral—all selfish feelings must be laid 
asied; nor will the General disdain to perform 


the offices of the most common soldier.”— 


** But, my lord,” exclaimed young Aly Bey, 
the bosom friend of Ibrahim, ‘‘think yet a mo- 
ment; what would our great Sultan say, were 
he to know that his most favored chief, the 
commander of his proud and gallant navy 
had laid aside the dignity of his rank, and ex- 
posed his sacred person to such degrading 
and unnecessary danger?” “Aly Bey,” re- 
joined Ibrahim, ‘‘ knowest thou not that I am 
but the unworthy instrument of my sovereign’s 
will, and if so much confidence is placed in 
me should I not evince the more zeal to de- 
serve it? Nay, say no more, my young friend, 
my will is fixed;” then turning to the other 
officers of the fleet, he crossed his hands on 
his breast, and, bowing, said, ‘* Alla be with 
you, my lords—and now farewell.” The 
solemn bearing of the chief had left a pro- 
phetic feeling of sadness on the minds of 
the soldiers—the young midshipman turn- 
ed aside to hide the blush with which the 
reproof of the commander had mantled his 
cheek; but after lingering awhile with hiscom- 
panions, who were pensively leaning over the 
quarter-deck, he retraced his steps and con- 
versed awhile with the admiral alone. Deep 
thought seemed to cover his youthful brow, 
as he slowly and silently returned to his duty. 


Meantime the night came on—the sentinels 
with measured tread, kept watch on board 
the squadron, and Ibrahim took his station in 


the. bow of the fiag-ship, to listen to every 
sound that might be the harbinger of danger. 


The sea was perfectly calm, the silver moon 
came forth in all her glory, and nought dis- 
turbed the profound stillness of the fleet ¢x- 
cept the hoarse voice of the sentinel demand- 
ing the watchword, or the rattling of the cor- 
dage, skaken by occasional puffs of wind.— 


The lagging hours rolled heavily on;—mid- 


|slightly obscured by a passing cloud, when, 


night at length arrived. The moon was 
as Ibrahim stood alone, watching attentively 
every part of the ship, he thought he heard a 
suppressed voice—and casting his eyes to- 
wards the stern of the vessel, he perceived a 
figure, clad in a long grey garment, moving 
slowly towards him; he immediately sprang 
forward and demanded the watch-word; re- 
ceiving no answer, he yielded to the native 
impetuosity of his temper—and, drawing a 
pistol from his belt, fired. Still the figure 
approached, regardless of these signs of hos- 
tility, until it stood before him; then, ina low, 
solemn, and impressive voice, it pronounced 
these words:—‘‘ Pacha, beware of the mor- 
row!”? and instantly disappeared. An icy 
coldness spread itself over the hardy frame 
of the once dauntless Ibrahim, and though he 
still continued to watch in silence, his thoughts 
were tossed and uneasy, until hearing the sound 
of alight footstep advancing, he exclaimed, 
‘* Stand! the watch-word, or thou diest!””— 
“Mahomet!” replied a well known voice, and 
Aly Bey stood before him. “My lord,” said 
he, “excuse this intrusion—there is now an 
unusual stir in the christian fleet—and in the 
course of my watch I heard a noise which I 
take to be a prelude of a sudden engagement. 
This is my errand—and now may I relieve 
you, that you may take some repose before 
the storm comes on?” ‘* Thanks, my gallant 
boy,” said the complaisant admiral, ‘this is 
no time to talk of repose—go, immediately 
give the alarm to the officers of the squadron; 
cause a galley to be sent to the Egyptian fleet 
with the tidings of the approaching enemy 
quick, despatch.” Swift as an arrow did the 
young officer fly in obedience to his comman- 
der’s order; the council was soon convened— 


Turkish squadron, and all things prepared for 


the Egyptian fleet was moored alongside the] gang. 





immediate action. The day at length dawned 


them in order of battle, spreading their White 
sails to the wind, while the foamy ocean curk 
ed around their prow! On came the statcly 
squadron—the contest commenced! human 
blood poured around on every side—and in 
each blow that fell—in each roar of the artil- 
lery Ibrahim thought he heard the voice of 
his nocturnal visiter. His arm, hitherto in- 
vinciblé, was now unnerved; his spirit had 
lost its fire, and the once formidable Ibrahim 
was conquered. And for him who but yes- 
terday commanded thousands, one galley 
alone remained; yet before he fled—before 
the proud crescent was torn from the mast, 
his young friend had fallen! he saw him 
in the midst of the slain 
rsonal safety gave way to 
grief and and as he tried to succour 
him, the intripid youth forbade him, saying, 
** Our glory is departed, but I die happy since 
thou art safe—farewell!”? These were the 
last words which fell from the lips of the 
youthful hero ere the shades of death over- 
spread his countenance, and his spirit took its 


| 
| 










—the christian fleet was seen to move towards|a@i 





flight to eternity. ALONzO. 
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BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 

THE CINNAMON: EMBLEM OF INJURED In- 
NOCENCE.—To obtain the fragrance of the 
cinnamon, you must bruise its rind; to taste it 
you must break it. The emblem is beautj- 
fully illustrated in Lalla Rookh: 

‘“« The dream of the injured, patient mind 
That smiles-at the wrongs of men, 

Is found in the bruised and wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then.” 


THE LUPIN: EMBLEM OF SLAVERY.—Its 
flowers grow in white bunches, in the form of 
a chalice, the cup dentilated. It is destruc- 

ive to the soil; exhausting its strength, and 
destroying all other plants in its neighbor- 
hood. Could slavery find a fitter emblem? 
Slavery, which exhausts the moral sinews, 
and destroys the moral strength? Is it not cal- 
culated to bring destruction upon the soil 
where it exists? Was not this the fate of 
Hayti, one of ‘‘ the cane planted Isles?” 
‘More lovely than the clouds in the west, 
When the sun, faintly tinging the wave with 
his smile, 
Sinks down in the ocean to rest!” 

THE EGLANTINE: EMBLEM OF POESY.— 
One would suppose that poesy ought to have 
avast variety of emblems, inasmuch as it 
wears a thousand forms and characters. Of 
sad and melancholy song, the cypress would 
be a fit type; of unintelligible poetry we might 
take the radish for an emblem, as all that is 
good of this plant is invisible, at least so long 
as it remains with its mother earth. There 
are poems so called, which might be typified 
by the cabbage and the red pepper. The 
muse, however, made her own selection long 
ago, and took the eglantine under her special 
protection; she gave it to the poet as his par- 
ticular property. At the Floreal games, the 
poetic prize was a golden eglantine. 


THE NARCISSUS: EMBLEM OF SELF-LOVE. 
—Narcissus was a very silly youth, notwith- 
standing his respectable parentage, his father 
being the river god Cephesus, and his mother 

apht Liriope; ‘Teresias the prophet pre- 
the sight of his own image would 
death. This was before the inven- 
Flooking glasses, so the young gentleman 
fdnot die when he first mounted cravat.— 
Echo, the nymph, became enamoured of him 
for his voice probably, as she frequently falls 
in love with sounds, and the unsentimental 
stripling treated her attachment with scorn. 
But thirst was his ruin. He bent his beauti- 
ful lips one day to a cool spring, and fell in 
love with his own image, as it smiled in the 
clearness ef the fountain. ‘There are many 
Narcissuses at the present day, devotedly en- 
amoured of se/f. He ined to death under 
the influence of this rational passion, and was 
turned into a flower. This flower was conse: 
crated to the Eumenides, and was entwined 
around their brows. It isa sepulchral shrub, 
and is chiefly to be found flourishing in com- 
pany with the grass of the grave. 


THE CYPRESS: EMBLEM OF DEATH.—The 
cypress is an evergreen. Bend its trunk 

ownwards, and no shoot ever springs forth. 
Thus death bends the body of man to earth, 
and it rises not again. The verdure of the 
cypress is dark and unvarying, the glow of 
summer and the frost of winter alike fall upon 
it ineffectually; in this it is a striking emblem 
of enduring and inconsolable lamentation, un- 
changed by time or season. With the an- 
cients it was the type of despair. It is lofty, 
wide.spreading and fruitless, Its extensive 
ness is a type of the wide and shadowed ex- 
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— a 
se over which death holds dominion, and 
its fruitlessness denotes the desolate barren- 
of the grave. It is consecrated to funeral 
eronents. In eastern climates they wreathe 
around the brow of the dead cypress leaves, 
and its gloomy branches overshadow the tomb. 
At the ancient Roman funerals, when the 
ile was lighted it was surrounded by cy- 
ress trees, 

The beautiful mythology of the ancients 
tells us that Cyparisus was one of the favorites 
of Apollo. By mischance he killed a favorite 
stag, and with a peculiar and by no means 

raiseworthy constancy of sorrow, he grieved 
Pimself to death. The lord of the silver bow 
changed him into the mournful tree. 


WEALTH OF SPAIN. 


The Liverpool Mercury remarks that there 
is reason to believe there is still immense rich- 
esin the Spanish cathedrals and convents,— 
both exposed and concealed, although Napol- 
eon and the Spanish Cortes may have made so 
free with the treasures of the churches. In 
former days, the wealth and treasures in these 
temples were so enormous as to remind one of 
themarvellousness of the Arabian tales. The 
Marquis of Kangle, in his travels in Spain, 
thus describes the treasures of ‘‘ Notre dame 
du Pilier.” 

‘The temples of Madrid are extremely 
magnificent; the wainscots, the altars, and 
the vaulted roof, are resplendent with gold 
and silver; and the treasures contained in the 
vestries would be sufficient to build a superb 
town. After the battle of Saragossa, lord 
Stanhope, who commanded the English, went 
to see the treasures of Notre Dame of the 
Column. He said, on coming out of it, “If 
the treasures of all the sovereigns of Europe 
were collected together, they would not be 
worth half as much. This treasure, is, in 
fact, considered the richest in the world. It 
contains four angels, of silver, whose wings 
are of gold, ornamented with stars of sap- 
phire. The crown of the virgin is of mas- 
sive gold; her necklace, bracelets,and the or- 
saments of her head, are valued at fiftjiimil- 

ions. 

There is in the treasury, an infinite number 
of heads, arms, and legs of gold and silver, 
given to the virgin as a reward for the mira- 
cles she had performed. It also contains one 
hundred and ninety five lamps of silver, and 
the same number of chandeliers and censers. 
But all these riches are nothing in comparison 





host on the day of the Fete-Dieu. The 
Arcumference of the sun and his rays is as 
rge as one of the wheels of my cabriolet.— 
The rays are of massive gold, and covered 
with emerals. The chalice is on a pedestal 
of silver three feet high. The whole canopy 
weighs 500 pounds, and is placed on a gilt 
stand. No jeweller or goldsmith has ever 
been able to estimate this canopy. It wasa 
present of the Archbishop of Seville. Every 
one wonders how the Archbishop amassed 
such enormous wealth; but it has since been 
known that one of his brothers, who died in 
Peru, left him immense sums of money.” 


THE PALACE OF ALI PACHA. 

The secretary carried us through several 
chambers, decorated with much cost and bar- 
barous splendor. The wainscot of one of the 
princip 
pearl, ebony, coral, and ivory, but the work- 
Manship seems harsh and ungraceful. The 





saloons is inlaid with mother of 


daubed with cost.” 
to resemble the richest marble, support the 
compartment, and the cornice is colored with 
some imperfect efforts at a rabesque painting, 
There is, however, one article extremely ele- 
gant and well finished—a low sofa, carried 
round three fourths of the room, covered with 
dark velvet, tastefully embroidered and hung 


the rooms is certainly grand and imposing, tho’ 
occasionally deformed by much bad taste. 
I should not emit to mention that our conduc- 
tor desired us to notice two very handsome 
carpets, which he gave us to understand were 
of the British manufacture. In the apartment 
where Ali sleeps, the walls are hung with sa- 
bres and fire arms of different descriptions;— 
all of which are ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the scimitars is profusely a- 
dorned with diamonds and rubies, and a par- 
ticular musket has a cartouche box, studded 
with brilliants of surpassing splendor, the cen- 
tral stone being nearly the size of a die. 
fowling piece sent to the Pacha by Bonaparte, 


article is considered to derive its value from 
property of the imperial warrior, by whom 


long and spacious gallery; at one extremity 


chair. 


dren of the principal families in the capital, 


ry. 


from Corfu to Smyrna. 





FROM COOPER’S RED ROVER. 


noblest monuments of antiquity. 


pace with the enjoyment of the senses. 


namental; ‘‘not graced with elegance, but 
Pillars of a composition 


with gold fringe. The general arrangement of 


A 
is also enriched with gems, though this last 
the circumstances of having been once the 
it was presented. The chamber opens into a 


we observed a singularly awkward piece of 
furniture, resembling a large old fashioned 
So useless an article in a Turkish pal- 
ace induced me to inquire the purpose to 
which it was applied; and I was informed 
that, on certain festivals, the Pacha gives an 
entertainment for the diversion of the chil- 


who on such occasions assemble in the galle- 
Ali himself always attends to enconrage 
and assist their gaiety; and, while reclining 
on this cumbrous seat, distributes to them, as 
they are successively presented to him, bask- 
ets of sweetmeats, and such other tokens of 
regard as are suited to their respective ages 
and condition.—JWVarrative of an excursion 


There is a high and exquisite taste, which 
the seaman attains in the study of a machine 
that all have united tocommend, which may 
be likened to sensibilities that the artist ac- 
quires by close and long contemplation of the 
It teaches 
him to detect those imperfections which would 
escape any less instructed eye; and it height- 
ens the pleasure with which a ship at sea is 
gazed at, by enabling the mind to keep even 
It is 
this powerful (and to a landsman, almost in- 
comprehensible) charm, that forms the secret 
tie which binds the mariner so closely to his 
vessel, and which often leads him to prize her 
ualities as one would esteem the virtues of a’ 
riend, and almost to be equally enamored of 


skill or ignorance of those who guide her, as 
to any inherent properties of the fabric. Still 
does the ship itself,in the eyes of the seaman, 
bear away the laurel of success, or suffer the 
ignominy of defeat and misfortune; and when 
the reverse arrives, the result is merely re- 
garded as some extraordinary departure from 
the ordinary character of the vessel, asif the 
construction possessed the powers of. entire 
self command and perfect volition. 





Cotton of the Ancients. —The synonomy* of 
the vegetables known to the ancients, is one 
of the most difficult points of science to es- 
tablish. and is a continual subject of regret 
and especially when reference is made to veg- 
etables which have been extensively employ- 
ed. M. Mongez has therefore rendered a 
service to science, by clearing up that part of 
the history of cotton in anew memoir lately 
published. Two very different vegetables have 
been confounded under the name of cotton, 
Bombax and the Gosyftum or cotton tree. 
It is the former of these that was designated 
by Herodotus, as well as by Strabo, whe re- 
lates that the Maccedonians employed in Beph- 
plonia, the down of the tree which bears 
wool to make housings for horses. Theophra- 
tus speaks of both. The substance which 
Virgil mentions, as fabricated by the Seres, is 
the cotton which came from Bactrir, called 
serique. The Gossyptum was only cultiva- 
tedin Egypt after the time of Ptolemy: in 
the Western Morea, in the second century.— 
Asia and Persia, among other countries, al- 
ready possessed very celebrated manufactures 
of cotton. It was used as a substitute for 
papyrus, and the parchment which succeed- 
ed it until it was itself replaced by paper made 
from flax and hemp. he word cotton evi- 
dently comes from ghotten, by which the A- 
rabians, who cultivated this vegetable before 
the commencement of our era designated it, 
and from Cottonara (now Conora,) a country 
on the coast of Malabar, from which the Ar- 
abians and Egyptians carried it into their res- 
pective countries. 


A bad husband is sometimes a good father, 
but a bad wife can never be a good mother. 

There may be some truth in the above La- 
conism, though there is still more in the plain 
position that good wives and good husbands 
make the best parents. How cana man love 
his offspring if he does not love her to whom 
he is indebted for their being? If all other 
ties fail to produce that feeling upon which 
the dearest affections depend, can the myste- 
rious and indefinable sympathy, springing 
from the relation of parent and child sustain- 
ed by two beings, who see in their offspring, a 
new existence of themselves, the impress of 
their own being, in all the purity and inno- 
cence of infantile beauty, can this fail to a- 
waken the fondest emotions, the sincerest at= 
tachment, reflected from the child to the 
partner of its being? If it does, what chord is 
there in such a heart, for the touch of sympa- 





the fair proportions of his ship and those of|thy, to cause to respond to virtuous impulses, 


feel for his vessel. 





ceiling is plastered with massive gilding, the 
effects of which is rather cumbrous than or- 





his mistress. Other men may have their dif- 


fection which the mariner comes, in time, to 
It is his home, his theme 
of constant, and frequently of painful interest, 
his tabernacle, and often his source of pride 
and exultatiou. As she gratifies or disappoints 
his high wrought expectations, in her speed, 
or in her fight, mid shoals and hurricanes, a 
character for good or luckless qualities is ear- 
ned, which are as often in reality due to the 
id 





ferent inanimate subjects of admiration; but Every man who proposes to grow eminent 
none of their feelings so tl hly enter|by learning, should carry in his mind, at once 
into the composition of the as the af-|the difficulty of excellence, and the force of 


industry; and remember that fame is not con- 
ferred but as the recompense of labor. 





A Faruer’s CounsEts. 

I would warn you against listening to any thing bad; 
we have so much evil within us, that it is very unwise— 
as well as sinful, to add to it by hearkening toa bad sto- 
ry, abad song, or a bad toast. They will be retained by 
the memory, while good things are forgotten, : 
cease, my son, to hear the instruction that eauseth te 
err from the words of knowledge. 
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_ FROM THE MONTHLY AND EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 
*\. SONGS OF A SUMMER NIGHT. 


Qh, the happy days of our forefathers! — 
Have they passed away forever? Must we 
only read of their tournaments, their trouba- 
dours, and their gallantries?’ Must we only 
read their.exploits, and sigh over the daring 
deeds and passionate loves of the old time— 
when, as_we read, we think the days must 
have been s» fine and long, the ladies.so sweet 
and fair, the lovers so gay and so devoted, 
the warriors so tall and mighty in their 
helms and plumes—and the nights, too, must 
have been such gentle, love-inspiring nights, 
and all so kind and so merry withal, that we 
are angry with our destinies that we were not 
breathing in those times of love and chivalry; 
when there were such stately castles and such 
bold vassals to protect them--when there were 
such warm hearts and such gallant garbs over 
them. Ah, those were the days of graceful- 
ness and’a proper fashion: not in costume 
alone, but in manners and noble bearing; when 
the wanderer was welcomed every where, 
and if he could trill a lay in praise of his 
lady-love, or sing a jovial strain of wine or 
wassail, he was the idol of the happy hour. 
Well, those days have gone, and all that we 
can do is to wonder how meanness and suspi- 
cion, and love of gain, and cold reserve and 
selfishness, could ever thrust aside such kind- 
ness, good fellowship, and hospitality! 

Inthat gallant time, when a still and breath- 
less night had succeeded the hot sunny day of 
an Italian July, it chanced that a singular 
group of persons were stretched on the green 
ground of an embowering wood, reposing from 
the fatigues of a journey, and preferring the 
canopies of branches and leaves, and the cool 
grass and moss that formed their general 
touch, to the draperied apartments or more 
convenient accommodations of castle or hotel. 
A clear blue sky shone above them through 
the foliage, and a few solitary stars twinkled 
faintly there, as though a great festival had 
called away all their merry shining compan- 
ions, and those few had chosen rather to re- 
main behind and meditate in sweet loneliness, 
than join their gay brethren, who might be 
supposed to have assembled in some far-off 
field of air, beaming in all their splendours, 
and revelling, right brilliantly. Perhaps those 
few who remained in the forsaken sky, were 
philosophers, poets, or lovers, whom we all 
know have little heed of merriments; but, 
whatever they might be, there they were 
palely glimmering far away from each other, 
and looking as melancholy and misanthropical 
as such high minded stars might be supposed 
to look. 

The party amounted to upwards of twenty 
* epersons, including three or four attendants, 
e° were only distinguished from their supe- 
ors by their humbler garbs, and their occa- 
sionally performing trifling acts of attendance, 
but all equally enjoyed the coolness and quiet 
of the time; while the hostess mother Na- 
ture accommodated the one no better than 
the other, but spread the green carpet, pre- 
pared her mossy couch, and hung her quiver- 
ing and drooping curtains over all alike: for 
she, good-dame, cannot comprehend subordi- 
ation and respect for persons, but warms and 
chills her children without distinction; though 
some, more cunning than others, may artfully 
contrive protection from ‘her chidings and 
screens for her over-kindness. 

Their horses were browsing near them, 

and the goodly company were merrily dis- 





coursing; while ever and anon the loud laugh 
ef the gallants and the titter of the ladies so 


mingled and quavered in the air, that the 
birds, the legal inhabitants of the place, were 
seen flitting from tree to tree, crying out in 
short, and sharp chirrups, wondering with 
each other; and in as much consternation as 
though the ring-burning fairies were holding 
their circular revelries, and roystering in all 
their mad and mischievous mirth. 

A burst of gaiety had died away and all the 
party remained silent—some preparing ma- 
terials for a fresh sally of humour, others, in 
sympathy with the beauty and stillness of the 
spree night, wishing for a continuation 
of the silence, and thinking the company of 
treasured thoughts and recollections of by- 
gone days, and cherished memories of some 
hallowed forms, would be more in unison with 
that sweet and quiet hour. A few might be 
seen resting their heads on the green banks, 
thinking of nothing in the world,and preferring 
at that moment the soft cool kiss of the grass, 
in which they closely nestled their faces—fa- 
ces which had through the day been glared 
upon by the dazzling eye of the summer sun— 
to any other kisses or lips whatever. Among 
them was a lady of peculiar beauty, and to 
whom the gallants were particularly obse- 
quious; though the envy she might have caus- 
ed among the other beauties present, from 
her monopoly of all the compliments, knight- 
ly speeches and flourishes of wit, was entirely 
subdued by the seeming unconsciousness that 
they were particularly addressed to her, and 
the grace and playfulness with ‘which she 
made every subject a matter of general con- 
verse, so that all might participate in the col- 
loquial collation. But though her eyes would 
sometimes sparkle and beam with the laugh- 
ter of her heart, yet a pensiveness and tender 
melancholy would steal over her fair counte- 
nance, and the smile would often be followed 
by a sigh, even as clouds are seen to sail over 
the sunshine of the young spring day. Again 
the conversation was resumed, and from its 
earnestness it appeared some proposition had 
been made, to which a majority of the party 
seemed readily to assent. First there were 
loud and short sentences, then speeches of 
solicitation and petulant replies, then the 
laugh and the brief silence, then again a 
bandying of words; at length a yielding from 
one, and a murmur of satisfaction from the 
rest, proved a point to have been gained: for 
some resumed their reclining positions from 
which the previcus debate had disturbed them, 
others hent forward in the act of attentively 
listening, and the preparations for a general 
stillness augured that one of the party was 
about to sing: and after a short prelude of 
silence, a short, clear, and lute-like voice 
tremulously commenced a plaintive song. 
It was from the lady whose loveliness and 
courtesy had made her the queen of the gay 
assemblage. She essayed a ballad of ill-re- 
quited love, of forgotten vows and youth’s 
tears; but suddenly ceased, for a tremor had 
either deprived her of the command of her 
voice, or the pensive air she was singing had 
awakened heart-sleeping thoughts and painful 
feelings. The company endeavoured to cheer 
her spirits strengthen her confidence— 
when she § , and passing her hand across 
her sweet » recommenced; but changed 
her theme to one light and inspiring. It was 
a roundelay at that time known by the name 
of **Love’s Tourney,” and ina ‘‘ quick vol- 
ume of wild notes” was heard 

THE LADY’S SONG. 
Ah me! whata sight the lists display 
Fierce has the tourney been to-day; 
Shivered lances and blades are seen, 
Strewing the ground where thé fray has been. 





Many a knight lies stark and dead, 

Some slain with a single blow; 

Many a knight has hung his head, 
Abashed at his overthrow. 

For one alone hath conquered all, 

And he woundless kneels for his coronal. 





But the heralds have blown a blast again, 

And a stalwart knight pricks over the plain; 

He stands in the lists and his armour bright 
Reflects the form of the victor knight. 

He laughs with disdain when the foe he sees, 
And looks at the throng with glee; 

While his plume starts up and fronts the breeze, 
All sure of the victory. 

‘“Who is he?—who is he?” is heard apart; 

*Tis the haughty Knight of the Marble Heart. 


And who is he that hath*fought so well, 

And done such deeds for a world to tell? 
Alas, he looks a child, and his eyes 

Are hoodwinked too: from his shoulders rise 
T'wo feathery wings, and his tilting spear 

Is an arrow small and light; 

He a weapon finds in the starting tear, 

And a smile in the brand of might. 

Aha! by the heart-shaped shield we know 
Sir Cupid, the night of the Bended Bow. 





They rein back their steeds, and they both prepare 
To splinter a lance for the honors there; 

But he of the Marble Heart surveys 

The care of his foe with a scornful gaze; 

For Sir Cupid hath gemmed with two beaming eyes 
The centre of his shield, 

And resting his feathered spear, defies 

His champion to the field. 

Fair cheeks are flushed, and brows are bent, 

As the knights prepare for the tournament. 





The trumpets clang, and the sound is heard 

Of the furious rush and the cheering word; 

But the scornful knight in wild surprise 

Is dazzled and mad with the, beaming eyes. 
Through his visor they flash, from his horse he reels, 
For the shaft lance strikes him through; 

And the Marble Heart despairing feels 

Wh Champion-boy can do. 

Ona of shields he is borne away, 

And Sir Cupid is lord of the fierce tourney. 


The first song being finished, a general in- 
spiration seemed to spread through the whole 
group. All the accustomed singers were se- 
lecting within themselves their most favorite 
lay, in the event of a request for their strains; 
and those whose voices were seldom lifted up 
in song, strove to recal to memory some an- 
cient ditty, that they might venture their Im 
perfect skill in the list of harmony. Opinio 
were asked and given of the sweetness of the 
music, and the beauty of the poetry of some 
popular troubadour, and. various were the 
passages and cadences gefitly trilled as speci 
mens for particular admiration, Even a brook, 
which hitherto none had heard,«now rippled 
and trippled over its shallow bed, and sang its 
tinkling melody to the delighted rushes, that 
bent and wavered to its merry meandering®. 
The attention of the company was now direct- 
ed to a youth, who, with little entreaty, ee 
pared to comply with the request made byt . 
lady, that he should relieve her from the em 
barrassment of the admiration she had exch 
ted by immediately commencing a song, a F 
the smile and familiar inclination of the hea 
that followed the solicitation, was sufficient 10 
show that not only a friendly intimacy ne | 
ted between them to justify her prompt e& | 
mand, but that he was adept in the science. | 









He was a youth of slight form, with a-pre 4 } 
sion of light hair curling and waving over . 








yes 


reela, 















THE SOUVENIR. 





bs 


‘full bright hazel eye, whose clear arched 


brow and smooth forehead spoke of happiness 

d heart’s ease. Close to him sat a fair girl 
with a hand closely locked in his, and looking 
at him so fondly, and answering his speaking 
and laughing glances so tenderly and intelli- 
gibly, that it was no difficult matter to guess 
they were lovers—happy undivided lovers. — 
She stole a short gentle whisper in his ear, 
and presently all listened to 

THE LOVER’S SONG. 

What are the summer skies to me, 

Though bright and beautiful they be? 

What are the garden’s freshest flowers, 

Aud the kissing breeze of its greenest bowers? 

Though beauty and fragrance mingle there, 

And sweet is the kiss of the amorous air, 

Yet flowers were never so glowing and sweet 

As my lady’s blush when alone we meet. 

And what is the kiss of the softest breeze, 

To my lady’s lips in such nights as these? 

And never so bright were the summer skies, 

Asthe living light of my lady’s eyes. 

Sweet are the beams of the early sun, 

Ere the hum of the waking world’s begun; 

And poets tell us the mermaid’s gong 

Can calm the wild sea as it rolls along; 

Then sweet is the swell of each quiet wave, 

Asif fraught with a sigh for the shores they lave:— 

But I know a bosom whose rise and fall 

Can murmer a sigh that’s sweeter than all; 

And could you but hear my lady sing, 

You’d have ears for no other carolling: 

While the morning beams would vapors be, 

To the light of my lady’s smile on me. 


This song, which was given with all the art 


the playful fountain. He rested against the 
stem of a mighty elm, and in a deep-toned 
and harmonious voice, sang— 


THE ROBBER’S SONG. 


We are the souls that fear not fate, 
And the blasts of life defy: 
We’ve hearts for love, and brands for hate, 
And can reckles live or die. 
Our lives have all an earthquake been, 
Let the timid then shrink and wail; 
But we, who the worst of the storm have seen, 
Will ne’er at its thunder quail. 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
Then drink, ho! ho! 
To sorrows overthrow. 


Why droop the head at a woman’s frown? 
Here’s enough in the world to smile: 
The revenge of the scorned is the ivy crown, 
And kinder lips the while. 
Then as on the sea of life we sail, 
Let us not heed the wind or sky; 
But mount with the billow, and fly with the gale, 
Nor fear the wreck to die. 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
And drink. ho! ho! 
To sorrow’s overthrow. 


This song did not find that favor with the 
ladies the two preceeding ones had found, 
though the gallants were loud in their praises 
of his powerful cadences, and the deep intona- 
tions of his voice: nor was the singer displeas- 
ed when one compared his tones to the hoarse 
roar of the forest lion, but laughed right jo- 
vially, and ascribed any fault that might be 





and skill of a practised singer, now dying away 
in low yet clear tones, then gradually rising to 
the full swell of the voice, aided by the well- 
timed pauses and finished execution of a cor- 
rect ear, so pleased those who were listening 
that an universal burst of approbation brought 
the whole company into motion. The attend- 
ants presented the wine cups, the ladies shift- 
ed their positions, as the gallants, becoming 
emboldened, and somewhat inspired by the 
songs, the time, and the place, were gather- 
ing cloger to the fair creatures; and many 
were the delicate fingers that endured the 
pressure of more nervous ones, almost to flinch- 
ing. But whoever might be delighted with 
the efforts of the last singer, none were more 
80 than the fair girl that sat close to him; and 
as he ‘had extolled the lady’s carolling, no 
one for a moment imagined that any other than 


" . that lady could be meant; consequently intrea- 


ties for her melody poured in from every quar- 











© ter; but the poor girl, far from attempting to 


prove her lover’s taste, sat trembling and gras- 
ping his arm, and giving breathless negatives 
to every request, and chiding the laughing 

outh now that she discovered the situation 

is praise had placed her in; but in a well- 
phrased plea from him, and a voluatary offer 
of a song from another, relieved the timid girl, 
andthe party were again preparing for silence. 
The person who had proposed himself was a 
Swarthy muscular young man, with short cur- 
led black hair and beard, a free unceremo- 
nious deportment and altogether with the ap- 
pearance of one who had not always been in 
the land of his birth. Hs face showed the 
tnge of an eastern sun, and the buffeting of 
rougher winds than those that shake the bran- 
ches of an Italian forest. It appeared in his 
travels he had once been captured by a band 
of marauders, and in their retreat had learned 
from their leader the only song he ever knew. 
It was a wild and rugged air, partaking more 
of the rolling of the sea, and the dashing of 
the cataract, than the low-voiced stream and 


found with his style to his banditti tutor, and 
|seemed particularly tickled by the remarks on 
‘his strength of voice, as the forte tone his con- 
|Versation afterwards assumed fully proved. 
ihe company were now very urgent to pre- 
vail on some lady to attempt a gentle strain, 
and bring back their thoughts and feelings to 
love, and sighs, and tenderness, from which 
the rough-rolling sound of the robber’s song 
had roused them; but in vain—none would at 
present trust their delicate voices to such an 
overwhelming contrast; and after much de- 
bate and entreaty, a youth, who had taken 
little interest in the proceedings of the party, 
carelessly assented to a general solicitation 
that he should be the next singer. He was 
reclining on the ground, resting his face on the 
alm of his hand, and looking through a space 
in the foliage above him at a bright star, which 
fixed in that spot of the heavens, seemed 
watching him like an eye. He was a well 
proportioned youth, with dark chestnut hair, 
that, parting in the centre of his forehead, 
hung almost to his shoulders in graceful curls. 
His full deep blue eye overhung by a straight 

row, black and narrow, which would bend 
and answer the curl of his proud lip when the 
frivolous speeches of some of the young gal- 
lants reached hisear; and then, with a sigh al- 
most like a groan, he would turn to the favor- 
ite spot of the blue sky above him, and gaze at 
the star shining there, as though he wished 
to breathe his very spirit into its white beams. 


~~ 


and the two deep lines engrav@fithere told of 


THE POET’S SONG. 

Alas for me! a cloud has hung 

C’er all mine early days; 
And if perchance a light has flung 

Across my path its rays, 
I’ve wished that it had never been— 
For like‘a flame at midnight seen, 
I have not found, when it hath past, _ 
A deeper darkness round me cast. 


Alas for me false hearts I’ve found, 
Where Thad deem’d them true; 
And stricken hopes lie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 
There have been some that I have lov’d 
And whose returning love I’ve prov’d 
Far above sounding words;—but they 
Are dead and gone, and past away, 


Alas for me!—I cannot think 
Of happy moments fled; 
Or sigh to look o’er that dread brink 
Where sleep the countless dead. 
My joyshave been by sorrow crushed; 
My heart’s best sounds have all been hushed; 
Its strings are strained, and so my grave 
Will welcome be—in earth or wave. 
Alas for me!—’tis pity, too, 
As youth is still mine own, 
Then I should think as now I do, 
And know what I have known: 
But still I to this earth must cling, 
While brooks and trees aad blossoms spring; 
And while the sky, the rocks and sea, 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me. 
Thus the night wore away, their songs their 
pleasant tales, their happy talkings and laugh- 


\ter, so enchanted the time, that the gay mor- 
ining came upon them likea surprize. Hearts 


were conquered, friendships made, and loves 
confirmed, that lasted through a long life; and 
often, in after days, did the memcries of those 
who were of the gay company revert with de- 
light on the merriments and the songs of a Sum- 


mer Night, J. B. B. 
EEE 
From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 
HEAVEN. 


Heaven is the land where troubles eease, 
Where toils and tears are o’er; 

The sunny clime of rest and peace, 
Where cares distract no more, 

And not the shadow of distress 

Dims its unsullied blessedness. 


Heaven is the home where spirits dwell, 
Who wandered here awhile, 

And ‘seeing things invisible,” 
Departed with a smile, 

To hail amid sepulchral night, 

The morning of eternal light. 


Heaven is the everlasting throne, 
Where angels veil their sight; 

Whence He—the high and holy One — 
Throughout those realms of light, 

Diffuses by one thrilling glance 

The glory of his countenance. 


Heaven is the place where Jesus lives 
To plead histlying blood, 
While to his prayers the Father gives 
A ransomed multitude, 
Whose harps and tongues through endless days, 
Shall crown his head with songs of praise. 


Heaven is the temple whither prayer, 





His young cheek was pale rather wasted, 


bitter scorn, passionate thoughts, the sorrow 
that kills, and the proud heart that deeply| 
feels but wails not. He pressed his hand to} 
his torehead and, still keeping his reclining} 
position, appeared to make an effort not to be| 
totally a misanthrope where all were so hap-| 

Y, seeming to entreat himself for once to un-; 

end and. become like those about him, and| 





in a not unmusical voice, but low and careless- | 
y, Was sung— 


From saints on earth ascends; 
The dwelling of the Spirit, whence 
His influence descends 
Like heavenly dew, to cheer and blees 
His children in the wilderness. 


Heaven is the dwelling-place of joy, 
The home of light and love, 
Where faith and hope in rapture die, 
—And ransomed souls, above 
Drink in, around the eternal throne, 
Bliss everlasting and unknown, 


® 


W. S. M, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LESBIA. 
In Lesbia’s fresh and glowing bowers, 
Mid sparkling*streams and breathing flowers; 
Upon a bright and dewy bed 
Of roses, Love had laid his head. 
Such lustre o’er his face there beamed, 
As on the kindred flowers he lay 
In thoughtful musing—that he seemed 
Fairer and lovelier far than they. 


The sun had slowly sunk to rest, 
Yet daylight lingered in the west, 
Fearing to leave a scene so bright 
To the dark chill embrace of night. 
*T was at this sweet but solemn hour, 
Which o’er the«soul like musie steals, 
Lesbia had sought her roseate bower, 
And on its fragrant sod, she kneels, 
With hands and eyes uptarned to Heaven, 
«To which her whole pure heart was given, 
She breathed a soul-felt fervent prayer 
As though her spirit’s home was there. 


Love seized his bow—then, swift a dart 
He pointed to the maiden’s heart; 
But tho’ so meek his gentle prey, 
The powerless arrow turned away: 
‘Oh mighty Jove!” enraged he cried 
‘¢ And is my power thus then defied, 
I whom both Gods and men obey, 
Must see a mortal scorn my sway, 

- Shall I submit to this? no, no, 
(ll try what fraud and art can do: 
Those large dark eyes, whose vestal fires, 
Receive their lustre from above, 
That heart which Heaven itself inspires, 
Shall learn to beam and beat for love. 
And those soft murmuring fragrant sighs 
For love and love alone shall rise.” 


And now behold him near the maid 
Beneath the sweet Acacia’s shade; 

His laughing eyes which lately gleamed 
Like meteor lights, now languid beamed; 
So cold their splendour, they might seem 
Like blue flowers trembling in the stream. 
His radiant wings and glowing breast 
Are hid in friendship’s virgin vest, 

Like Etna’s mount where all below 

Is fire, while all above is snow. 

For love can quickly take disguise 

To timid hearts or prying eyes. 

The maiden thought no guile was there; 
In look so sweet and form so fair, 

Pleased with so coldly pure a vest, 

‘The stranger’s haud she fondly press’d. 


Ah Lesbia ere too late beware 

Of seeming good—haste fly the snare; 

For now, e’en now Love’s arms are round thee, 
And in his rosy band has bound thee.— 


‘* Know now my power,” the urchin cries, 
As far he flung his late disguise, 

And stood confess’d before her eyes. 

As melts the snow before the breath 

Of the warm south, her spirit’s pride 
Sunk trembling and abashed beneath 
The gush of passion—the full tide 





Of soul, from Love’s fond eyes that blazed . 
Like the clear West where late they gazed. 
Her glowing cheek and downeast lid 
Proclaimed what only she thought hid; 
Love saw his victory, and in all the charms 
Of beauty, gave her into Hymen’s arms. 
a @ Bt 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A FRAGMENT. 
—Yes, beautiful was she! 
Her form was moulded in perfection’s hand: 
Its own proportion was in every limb, 
Harmonious symmetry was in the whole. 
Unfading youth around her seem to shed 
Fragrance as from ‘‘a field the Lord had blessed,” 
Which spreads its bloom to lure the enchanted sight, 
And hold the senses in delicious thrall. 
I gazed upon her eye—and it was like 
The glistening dew drop ona blushing rose; 
Or chrystal from the mine. And it was like 
The gay glad insect sporting in the smile 
Of summer’s sun, now here, new there, and joy 
Beamed forth at every turn. And it was like 
The stars that twinkled in the etherial arch, 
And dart their glories on the earth below. 
I gazed upon that clear cerulean eye: 
*T was like the sea—mysterious, rolling deep, 
And fathomless. Twas like the azure sky 
Serene of May, when pure north breezes blow, 
And leave nor cloud nor spec upon its facee— 
Fit emblem of eternity. O what 
A master hand that wond’rous engine formed— 
That organ bright of intercourse between 
Matter inert, and living, thinking soul! 
And it was eloquent, indeed, but not 
By voice or speech. Its eloquence was such 
As must be seen and felt—and soul alone, 
This her own sky-light, all its foree can know. 
What was that eloquence’—I cannot tell, 
Unless ’twere loveliness in union with 
Sweet innocence and purity of soul, 
And speaking thro’ the eye. O were my heart 
Prepared to know and feel it as it is, 
And 6e in full accordance with that style 
Of heaven descended eloquence! And then 
I heard her warble forth the strains of song. 
Her voice was like—but no—comparison 
Is dead and dumb. It charmed my listening ear 
With rapture moving melody, and poured 
A tide of soft, subduing power along 
My trembling nerves,—and every hidden spring 
Of sensibility within my frame 
Was touched, and waked, and moved. My wond’- 
ring heart, 
Was to o’erflowing full. Twas Pathos’ self, 
Whose force, like instinct, without effort came, 
As nature prompted, and—she knew it not, 
A glorious extacy possest my soul, 


Tats. 


* But chastened as the solemn ‘‘ joy of grief,” 


And sober as the feeling of devotion. 
I wept—and yet no passion she displayed —— 
Unruffled was the tenor of her strain: 
Calm and serene, and gentle all her mein. 
She asked no sympathy—she sought to draw 
No tear, and yet wept. Why didI weep? 
It was—why was it but—because she sung! 

She smiled upon me. Playful as the breeze 
That wantons o’er the blooming rose, her smile 


Played round herruby lip, and lighted up, 
With cherub elfin witchery 
That lurked in every feature of her face. 


She smiled upon me, and I felt her smile, / 
But not as lovers feel. It was to me 

As if angelic innocence had smiled 

Tosee my tears flow at an angel’s song. 

She moved along the dance. Fair Venius glides 
Not in the starry train more bright, nor bends 
Celestial curves with so divine a grace. 

The eyes of all were fixed where’er she stood: 


They followed where she lightly trod the ground, 
And gazed insatiate on her charms. She knew 
Scarce that she had a charm. She thought it was 


Was pleased because she thought it kind to show 

The little decencies of life. She seemed 

A sinless creature born not of this earth,— 

A thing not made of clay!—But clay she was, 

And very dust of dust! Thenight moth that 

A moment flutters round the ruddy flame, 

And dies—is sister to that lovely thing. 

She seemed too glorious for the crue] hand 

Of death to smite. But O! sweet one, thou art 

One of'a ‘‘ world that lies in wiekedness,” 

Beneath the eurse of God!—aad on that form, 

So lovely, so angelic, is the sentence 

E’en now past; for lovely as thou art, 

** Dust art thou, and to dust thou shalt return!” 
A Davi. 

Ot 


—2@ 
MESSIAH’S ADVENT. 
‘* He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 
St. John, i. 11. 
HE eame not in his people’s day 
Of miracle and might, 
When awe-struck nations owned their sway, 
And conquest crowned each fight;— 
When Nature’s self with wonder saw 
Her ancient power, her boasted law, 
To feeble man give way— 
The elements of earth and heaven, 
ForIsrael stayed—for Judah riven! 
Pillar and cloud Jehovah gave, 
High emblems of his grace; 
And clave the rock, and smote the wave, 
Moved mountains from their place; 
But judgment was with mercy blent— 
In thunder was the promise sent— 
Fierte lightning veiled his face, 
The jealous God—the burning law— 
Were all the chosen people saw. 
Behold them—pilgrim tribes no more— 
The promised land their own; 
And blessings theirs of seaand shore, 
To other realms unknown: 
From age toage a favored line 
Of mighty kings, and seers divine, 
A temple and a throne:— 
Not then, but in the hour of shame, 
Wo, want, and weakness—vhen ‘‘ He came.’ 
Not in the Earthquake’s rending foree, 
Not in the blasting fire, 
Not in the wind’s strong rushing course, 
Came He, their soul’s desire! 
Forerunners of his coming these, 
Proclaiming over earth and seas, 
As Gop, his might and ire: 
And still, small voice—the hovering dove, 
Proved him Messiah—spoke him ‘‘ Love!” 
Of life the way, of light the spring 
Eternal, undefiled! 
Redeemer, Prophet, Priest, and King— 
Yet came he as a child ! 
And Zion’s favored eye grown dim, 
Knew not her promised Lord in Him, 
The lowly and the mild! 
She saw the manger, and the tree. 
And scornful cried—*‘ Can this be He!” 
oe @ Gtr —- 
Thou must bea Dove, and.a Serpent; the one not to 
do hurt to others; the other not to be hurt by others. 
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